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THE  CROSS  ABOVE  THE  CRESCENT. 


Act  1. 


Scene  1. — A  grove.  Enter  Rosemund;  looks  around. — No  one 
here  yet,  not  even  Adrian,  and  he  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  be  here 
before  me.  Oh,  well,  I  must  net  chide  my  brother  for  being  a  little 
tardy;  he  is  21  today  (Stops  for  a  moment  and  looks  off  into  the 
distance.)  What  a  holy  calm  pervades  that  hallowed  spot,  where 
our  woodland  chapel  nestles  in  yonder  vineclad  nook.  What  words 
can  picture  the  restful  feeling  (that  comes  to  the  tired  soul  while 
kneeling  there  at  set  of  sun  to  lay  the  burden  of  a  weary  day  at  the 
feet  of  our  Lady,  fully  confident  (that  no  petition  offered  at  that  holy 
shrine  remains  unanswered.  (Sings,  "Lovely  Dell  f rom  ^Golden  Hair," 
Page  25.  As  this  song  ends,  girls  enter  singing  "We  come,  we 
come.") 

Rosamund — Hark;  they  come.  (Ulrica  and  Adrian  last).  Come 
my  mother,  let  me  seat  you  here,  or  will  you  take  part  in  our  sports? 

Ulrica — No  my  daughter,  my  days  for  those  youthful  pastimes 
are  long  gone  by;  now  I  can  look  back  at  them  through  the  vistas  of 
years,  while  watching  the  light-hearted  maidens  of  today  traveling 
o'er  the  sam^e  shining  pathway  which  their  mothers  have  trod  before 
them.  Go  on  dear  girls,  and  gather  the  flowers  of  youth  while  it  is 
yet  blossom  time,  and  let  nought  rob  you  of  one  hour  of  your  happy 
girlhood. 

Rosamund — Adrian,  you  will  join  us,  will  you  not? 

Adrian — No,  my  sister  I  too  will  look  on.  I  am  21,  and  must 
be  dignified  now  you  know. 

Rosa — Elizabeth,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 

Elizabeth — I  too,  will  look  on,  Rosamund.  I  think  I  will  enjoy 
it  more. 

Rosa — Why  Adrian,  you  look  as  solemn  as  a  grave  yard  on  a  rainy 
day,  and  as  wise  as  the  sexton  of  Westminster.  Do  you  already  feel 
the  effects  of  old  age  since  you  are  21  or  does  the  title  of  Duke  rest 
too  heavily  on  you? 

Adrian — No  I  have  not  assumed  that  title  yet,  and  when  I  do,  it 
may  weigh  heavily  on  my  weak  shoulders. 

Rosa — 0  come,  be  light  hearted  and  happy  today,  the  Duchy 
of  Brabant  is  not  such  a  load  to  carry.  Why,  I  could  shoulder  that 
burden  myself  without  any  difficulty.  (Group  of  girls  enter.)  Come 
girls,  let  us  try  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  my  pensive  brother. 
Now  we  will  all  sing.  Come  mother,  Elizabeth  and  Adrian,  you  will 
help  us  I  know  to  swell  the  chorus  of  our  harvest  song.  (All  sing. 
Then  U.  E.  and  A.  seat  themselves.  Tableau  movaunt  and  attitudes. 
— Dance  or  song.) 

Adrian — (Rising)  My  friends,  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the 
honor  you  do  me  today.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  happiness  you  have  given  me,  that  is  the  thought  of  parting  from 
you  'ere  another  sun  has  completed  its  course. 

Rosa — Going  to  leave  us,  Adrian.     This  is  dreadful. 

Adrian — Not  so  dreadful,  my  sister,  to  join  the  ranks  of  those 
brave  soldiers  who  are  fighting  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross  and 


striving  to  wrest  from  the  godless  infidel  the  places  that  have  been 
made  sacred  by  the  life  and  death  of  our  Redeemer. 

Ulrica — My  son,  why  do  you  leave  us?  Your  sister  and  I  need 
you. 

Adrian — Mother,  when  you  placed  my  father's  sword  in  my 
hand  you  bid  me  use  it  as  he  did,  for  the  honor  of  God  and  'the  church; 
I  promised  our  Lady  to  do  this.  Would  you  have  me  break  that  solemn 
promise  ? 

Ulrica — No,  my  son,  I  would  not.  Go,  and  in  God's  name 
accomplish  your  purpose.  Come,  take  your  father's  sword  from  its 
resting  place  on  our  Lady's  altar  and  go  forth  and  use  it  in  defense 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  (Back  curtain  rises  on  oratory  of  our  Lady. 
Girl  poses  for  statue.  Any  number  of  angels.  Tableau  movaunt 
girls  take  attitudes  on  either  side  form  cross.  Our  Lady  hands  Adrian 
the  sword.     Music.) 

Scene  2. 

A  handsomely  furnished  room  in  the  castle  of  Brabant. 

Ulrica  and  Elizabth  seated  at  a  table  examining  papers. 

Ulrica — Well,  Elizabeth,  Adrian  has  slipped  into  manhood  almost 
before  we  are  aware  of  it.  These  are  the  papers,  together  with  his 
father's  will. 

Elizabeth — Oh,  this  is  Adrian's  (Reads)  Yes,  I  see,  it  confirms 
his  title  of  Duke  of  Brabant. 

Ulrica — Yes,  there  is  the  seal  of  our  house  which  confirms  his 
title  beyond  a  doubt. 

Elizabeth — Adrian  is  not  aware  of  his  promotion  yet,  is  he? 

Ulrica — Yes,  he  knew  it  would  be  his  when  he  reached  his  21st 
year.  True,  I  could  withhold  the  title  of  Duke  from  him  during  my 
life  time  as  mentioned  here  in  his  father's  will,  see,  (shows  paper) 
but  I  shall  not  do  that.  I  want  him  to  enjoy  'the  honor  of  filling  his 
father's  place  while  he  is  young  that  he  may  appreciate  it  the  more 
as  he  grows  older. 

Elizabeth — Yes,  it  is  best  to  let  him  have  this  pleasure  too  before 
he  leaves  us. 

Ulrica — (rising)  Before  he  leaves  us!  My  God,  my  son!  I  can- 
not give  him  up,  he  must  not  go,  we  need  him  m^ore  than  ever.  I  have 
a  vague  apprehesion  of  some  great  evil  that  is  to  come  upon  us,  yet 
know  not  what  it  is.     It  is  best  though  that  he  should  go. 

Elizabeth — My  dear  aunt,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  become  so 
agitated  by  giving  way  to  vague  apprehensions  of  coming  evils,  lest 
your  fears  may  turn  Adrian  from  his  purpose.  His  is  a  holy  calling, 
since  it  is  for  God's  honor  and  the  glory  of  the  Church  that  he  under- 
takes this  perilous  journey. 

Ulrica — I  am  aware  of  all  this,  Elizabeth,  yet  I  cannot  bear  the 
heart-ache  that  this  parting  causes  me.  And  you  vdll  leave  me,  itoo, 
Elizabeth,  then  I  will  have  no  one  left  but  Rosamund  to  cheer  my 
lonely  hours,  and  she  is  such  a  child,  unable  yet  to  battle  against  the 
storms  of  life. 

Elizabeth — But  I  will  stay  with  you  aunt,  till  Rosamund  is  old 
enough  to  be  a  companion  for  you,  or  rather  I  should  say,  that  I  shall 
stay  with  you  till  Adrian  returns,  even  though  it  be  some  years. 

Ulrica— And  then  I  suppose  you  will  go  and  bury  yourself  in  the 
convent  away  from  all  those  who  love  you  so  dearly. 

Elizabeth— O,  yes  aunt,  nothing  else  will  satisfy  that  desire  for 
which  my  soul  languishes  daily. 

Ulrica — But  how  can  you  leave  your  mother? 

Elizabeth— I  love  my  mother  better  than  my  life.  But  has  not 
God  Himself  said  "He  that  loves  father  or  mother  more  than  Me  is 
not  worthy  of  Me"?  These  are  the  words  that  fired  Adrian's  soul 
to  follow  his  calling  and  why  should  I  not  hearken  to  them  too 
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Ulrica — Then  I  shall  not  interfere  with  God's  work  in  your  soul. 
It  is  well  that  you  stay  with  me,  though  while  Adrian  is  gone,  for  I 
need  your  sweet  companionship  in  his  absence,  and  besides  this,  you 
will  be  a  protection  to  me  against  the  Lady  Waltrude. 

Elizabeth — But  why  do  you  fear  her?  She  cannot  harm  you. 
Her  aspirations  run  high,  I  know;  let  them  run.  She  will  storm  a 
little  from  time  to  time;   she  is  fully  capable  of  this. 

Ulrica — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  big  s'borm  brewing 
now,  she  waxes  wrathy,  because  she  cannot  hold  the  title  of  Duchess; 
an  honor  that  never  belonged  to  her  by  right.  This  failing,  what  think 
you  she  has  been  contriving? 

Elizabeth — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Ulrica — A  marriage  between  Adrian  and  her  daughter  Angelique. 

Elizabeth — You  do  not  mean  it  aunt? 

Ulrica — Yes,  I  do.  .... 

Elizabeth — So  she  wants  Adrian  for  her  son-in-law,  does  she? 

Ulrica — So  it   seems. 

Elizabeth — Me  thinks  she  is  too  late  with  this  proposition,  for 
Adrian  has  made  another  choice.     (Enter  Waltrude,  Others  rise.) 

Ulrica — Good  morning,  Waltrude. 

Waltrude — Good  morning,  Ulrica. 

Elizabeth — Good  morning,  madam,  be  seated  if  you  please. 

Waltrude — Thank  you.  (She  takes  a  seat).  I  was  about  to  itake 
a  ride  in  the  park  when  I  happened  to  remember  my  maid  saying  that 
you  were  somewhat  indisposed,  for  some  days  past  Urica,  so  have 
called  to  inquire  about  your  health 

Ulrica — You  are  very  kind  indeed,  Lady  Waltrude,  to  show  so 
deep  an  interest  in  me.  Yes,  I  was  quite  ill  for  a  few  days  last  week, 
but  am  better  now,  I  thank  you. 

Waltrude You  had  quite  a  celebration  for  Adrian's  birthday 

I  understand.     You  were  around  for  that,  of  course. 

Ulrica — Yes,  Adrian's  birthday  was  celebrated  more  elaborately 
than  heretofore,  since  he  is  21,  is  his  own  masfter  now  and  may  do  as 
he  pleases. 

Waltrude— Has  the  estate  been  settled? 

Ulrica — Yes,  the  estate  is  all  settled. 

Waltrude — And  what  is  my  portion,  may  I  ask? 

Ulrica — You  have  no  share  in  it. 

Waltrude — And  why  not  pray? 

Ulrica — Because  this  estate  belonge  to  me,  left  me  by  my  late 
husband.  Sir  Arthur  Cowley,  Duke  of  Brabant,  to  pass  to  our  children 
at  my  death  or  if  I  wish  to  transfer  it  to  them  before.  But  in  any 
event,  Adrain  takes  his  father's  title  at  21.  He  is  that  now,  so  I 
concluded  that  it  was  best  to  transfer  the  etsate  to  him,  along  with 
the  title,  so  he  is  now  first  Duke  of  Brabant. 

Waltrude — And  are  you  still  the  Duchess? 

Ulrica — I  may  still  keep  the  title,  but  I  care  not  to  hold  it  longer. 

Waltrude — And  what  of  me  ?  You  seem  to  forget  that  I  hold  a 
claim  to  the  estate  and  the  title  too. 

Ulrica — You!  how  came  you  by  it,  I  pray  you? 

Waltrude— Am  I  not  the  vnfe,  or  rather  the  widow  of  Sir  Henry 
Cowley,  Duke  of  Brabant? 

Ulrica— Yes,  you  were  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Cowley,  I  do  not 
dispute  your  right  to  the  title,  but — 

Waltrude— But  what?  Am  I  not  the  Duchess  of  Brabant  since 
my  late  husband  was  Duke  ? 

Ulrica — Not  at  all  Madam,  your  husband  was  nat  Duke  of  Brabant, 
and  you  have  no  claim  to  the  duchy. 

Waltrude — Who  shall  deprive  me  of  it? 
Ulrica— I  shall,  and  the  law  of  the  land  besides. 
Waltrude — I  care  nought  for  your  word.     Show  me  the  papers 
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and  if  'the  law  says  I  have  no  claim  on  these  estates,  then  as  the  wife 
of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  I  shall  assert  my  rights  and  have  what  is 
mine  in  spite  of  you  and  your  petty  lawyers.  , 

Ulrica Waltrude,  how  can  you  make  such  an  assertion,  knowing 

that  your  husband  was  not  Duke  of  Brabant.  In  fact  he  bore  no  title 
at  all  except  the  title  of  spendthrift. 

Waltrude — Ulrica  Cowley,  how  dare  you  insult  the  memory  oi 
my  dead  lord?  Give  me  those  papers  and  I  shall  prove  vth at  what  you 
say  is  false.     (Tries  to  snatch  papers.)  ^     ^  x 

Ulrica — You  shall  not  see  them,  (slips  them  behind  her  back) 
they  do  not  concern  you.  Here  Elizabeth,  take  those  and  lock  them 
in  (the  safe.  You  shall  never  lay  hands  on  them.  (Exit  Elizabeth 
with  papers.) 

Waltrude — There  is  some  trick  in  this  Ulrica,  since  you  fear  to 
let  me  see  the  statement,  but  I  shall  see  it,  and  you  shall  hear  from 
me  ait  a  later  period. 

Ulrica — I  hope  your  anger  will  have  subsided,  Waltrude,  before 
that  period  arrives.  But  there  is  something  more  I  wish  to  say  to  you 
this  morning;  something  that  may  help  to  ease  your  mind  a  little. 

Waltrude — Say  it  then  if  you  please. 

Ulrica — I  wish  to  say  that  the  yearly  income  settled  on  you  by 
my  late  lord  is  to  continue  as  heretofore,  and  your  apartments  in  the 
castle  are  yours  as  long  as  you  wish  to  reside  here. 

Waltrude — Another  insult:  giving  people  to  understand  that  I  am 
living  on  your  charity,  when  this  income  belongs  to  me  by  right. 
Now  let  me  have  my  say  if  you  please. 

Ulrica — Say  it,  I  am  ready  to  listen. 

Waltrude — Well,  I  hardly  know  whther  to  thank  you  for  your 
offer  or  not,  to  allow  me  to  remain  in  the  castle.  But  when  your  son 
becomes  master  here,  I  shall  have  many  more  privileges  than  your 
charity  allows  me;  and  when  my  daughter  becomes  duchess,  Brabant 
shall  be  ruled  as  we  will. 

Ulrica — Oh,  she  is  going  to  marry  a  Duke,  is  she? 

Waltrude — Yes,  she  is  going  to  marry  your  son,  and  as  he  assumes 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Brabant  my  daughter  will  very  naturally  become 
duchess. 

Ulrica — You  rave  woman!  my  son  will  never  be  united  to  your 
daughter. 

Waltrude — I  am  of  sound  mind  Madam.  This  union  was  negotia- 
ted by  Adrian's  father  long  before  his  death,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place  when  Adrian  became  of  age.  Strange 
that  he  or  his  father  did  not  acquaint  you  with  the  matter. 

Ulrica — No,  it  is  not  strange,  for  such  an  alliance  was  never 
negotiated  by  either  Adrian  or  his  father,  it  was  all  a  trick  twixt 
you  and  your  daughter,  but  never  shall  it  be  carried  into  effect,  for  I 
shall  circumvent  your  designs  at  any  cost. 

Waltrude — And  so  shall  I  circumvent  yours.  No  matter  how^ 
you  try,  you  shall  not  escape  the  vengeance  of  Waltrude  Cowley. (Exit) 

Elizabeth — Why  aunt,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  woman?  I  do 
not  wonder  you  feared  to  rouse  her  anger.  What  think  you  does  she 
mean  to  do? 

Ulrica — Elizabeth,  I  had  an  intimation  of  this,  and  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  storm  cloud  has  burst,  for  this  reason  I  did  not  oppose 
Adrian's  hasty  departure.  I  fear  not  for  myself,  but  oh!  my  children, 
I  fear  for  them;  not  so  much  for  Adrian  as  for  Rosamund,  for  some- 
how both  Waltrude  and  Angelique  always  showed  antipathy  for  her 
because  her  brother  loved  her. 

Elizabeth — It  must  be  jealously  that  causes  this,  surely  there  can 
be  no  other  motive  for  it. 

Ulrica — There  is  no  stronger  incentive  to  hatred  than  jealously, 
Elizabeth.     Now  I  must  speak  to  my  children,  after  which  we  must 
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begin  preparations  for  Adrian's  journey.  Will  you  call  them 
Elizabeth,  please?      (Exit  Elizabeth.) 

(Enter  Adrian  and  Rosamund.) 

Ulrica — Good  morning,  my  children,  you  both  seem  in  a  merry 
mood;  I  am  glad  to  see  it.  ,      ,,  ,      . 

Adrian — Good  morning  mother  dear,  why  should  we  not  be  m  a 
merry  mood,  since  I  am  21  today.  Rosamund  looks  sad  because  she 
is  not  21,  tho'  when  girls  climb  into  the  21's  they  begin  to  quake  a 
little  lest  the  old  maid's  shadow  fall  on  (them  before  final  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  their  future. 

Ulrica — Adrian,  you  like  to  tease  your  sister,  but  with  all  (that, 
I  am  sure  you  love  her. 

Adrian — 0  yes  mother,  indeed  I  do,  and  how  much  I  shall  miss 
you  and  her  and  Elizabeth  when  I  am  in  a  foreign  land. 

Rosamund — I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  speak  of  it,  my  brother, 
for  we  shall  miss  you,  oh  so  much;  but  when  you  return  carrying  the 
victor's  palm  we  shall  forget  all  the  pain  that  your  absence  has  caused 
us. 

Adrian — And  what  if  I  should  win  the  martyr's  palm  instead  of 
the  victor's,  think  you  tha't  you  should  feel  so  proud? 

Rosamund — In  either  case  my  heart  is  sad,  and  I  wish  not  to  see 
you  go. 

Adrian — 0,  my  sweet  sister,  you  must  not  grow  sad  when  I  am 
about  to  undeiftake  something  for  God's  honor.  Something  else  besides 
my  going  must  have  happened  to  make  you  sorrowful  this  morning. 

What  was  it? 

Rosamund — Nothing,  Adrian,  except  that  on  my  way  to  (the  grove 
I  saw  those  strange  people  who  have  pitched  their  tents  yonder,  and 
my  heart  grew  very  sad  aft  thought  of  your  going  to  a  foreign  country 
to  encounter  the  sworn  enemies  of  Christianity.  Then  on  my  return, 
I  met  the  Lady  Waltrude,  our  aunt,  and  as  I  approached  her  with  a 
smile  and  a  pleasant  greeting  on  my  lips,  she  cast  on  me  such  a  look 
of  hate,  that  for  a  moment  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 

Ulrica — I  am  not  surprised  at  this,  my  daughter,  lor  ithe  Lady 
Waltrude  is  in  a  desperate  humor  this  morn.' 

Adrian — Is  it  well  to  be  suspicious  of  our  aunt,  Rosamund? 

Rosamund — I  know  not,  my  brother,  yet  there  is  a  fear  over  me 
that  some  great  calamity  is  about  to  fall  on  some  one  of  us.  Even  as  I 
knelt  to  pray  to  our  Lady,  in  the  woodland  chapel  yonder,  a  voice 
whispered  continually  in  my  ear,  "Woe  to  the  House  of  Brabant." 

Adrian — This  is  all  a  delusion,  Rosamund.  Girls  are  given  to  day 
dreams  of  future  ills  that  exist  only  in  their  imagination.  Come,  my 
sister,  for  the  little  time  that's  left  us  to  enjoy  each  other's  company,  I 
want  to  see  a  happy  smile  on  your  face  and  mother's  too. 

Rosamund — Then,  my  brother,  I  shall  try  for  your  sake  to  be 
cheerful. 

Ulrica — This  is  well,  Rosamund.  And  now  let  us  talk  over  the 
matter  for  which  I  called  you  hither.  First,  Tho'  not  by  any  means 
the  most  important,  I  want  to  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  you  were 
born  to  wealth  and  of  a  noble  family;  and  tho'  it  may  be  your  duty  to 
uphold  the  honor  .  of  your  noble  ancestors  I  beg  you  let  not  wealth  nor 
position  withdraw  your  hearts  from  the  love  of  God.  Be  true  to  Him 
and  to  yourselves  and  all  will  end  well.  Now  a  word  on  temporal 
affairs.  Adrian,  you  shall  henceforth  bear  the  title  of  your  honored 
father,  viz:  First  Duke  of  Brabant. 

Adrian — Mother,  you  do  not  mean  that  I  am  to  replace  my  father 
and  assume  his  title  do  you? 

Ulrica — Yes,  Adrian,  that  place  has  been  waiting  for  you  since 
it  was  made  vacant  by  his  death. 

Adrian — Mother,  I  cannot  take  the  responsibility  it  is  too  much, 
besides  you  know  I  have  another  project  in  view  to  which  you  have 
given  your  consent. 
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Ulrica — Yes,  and  I  almost  regret  that  I  did  give  my  consent,  for 
I  fear  serious  trouble  in  your  absence.  Rosamund,  you  go  seek 
Elizabeth,  and  both  of  you  return  here.     (Exit  Rosamund.) 

Adrian — What  is  the  nature  of  the  trouble  you  anticipate,  mother  ? 

Ulrica — The  Lady  Waltrude  is  very  angry  over  the  arrangement 
of  our  affairs,  asserting  that  she  or  her  daughter  should  hold  the 
title  of  duchess. 

Adrian — O,  are  they  both  going  to  marry  dukes  ?  I  wish  I  could 
stay  for  the  weddino-. 

Ulrica — No,  not  that  but  the  Lady  Waltrude  claims  that  there 
is  a  promise  of  marriage  between  you  and  her  daughter  Angelique. 
Have  you  made  any  such  proposition? 

Adrian — A  promise  of  marriage  between  me  and  Angelique!  The 
promise  must  be  all  on  her  side  then,  for  I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing.  Does  the  Lady  Waltrude  really  think  so?  If  she  does  I 
shall  go  and  undeceive  her  at  once. 

Ulrica — I  think  not,  for  she  and  I  had  a  stormy  scene  this  morning. 

Adrian — Oh,  then  it  is  settled.  Now  I  must  go  and  prepare  for  my 
journey. 

Ulrica — We  must  help  you  Adrian.     (Exit  both.)     End  of  Act  1. 


Act    II 


Scene  1.  Another,  or  the  same  room  in  the  castle.  Enter 
Angelique,  looks  round  in  a  bewildered  way. 

Angelique — Well,  my  heart  may  guard  its  secret  now  by  its  own 
strength  if  it  is  able.  Adrian  never  loved  me  that  is  certain,  else 
he  would  not  leave  so  abruptly.  He  was  always  courteous,  yet  he 
ever  preferred  the  company  of  his  sister  and  his  cousin  Elizabeth  to 
mine.  Now  he  goes  to  some  high  fortune  and  will  forget  me  entirely. 
Forget  me!  Ha!  Ha!  And  I  shall  just  as  readily  forget  him.  It  is 
strange  tho'  that  he  did  not  come  to  say  farewell.  I  wonder  if  he 
has  really  taken  his  departure.  Margery  can  likely  tell  me;  she  knows 
all  the  gossip  of  the  town,  and  this  surely  has  not  escaped  her.  I  will 
summon  her.  (Taps  bell,  enter  Margery  almost  out  of  breath.) 
Where  did  you  come  from,  you  seem  much  excited. 

Margery — I  came  from  out  yonder  Miss,  from  the  grove. 

Angelique — Did  you  see  the  young  Duke  as  you  came  up  the 
avenue  ? 

Margery — O,  yes  Miss,  I  saw  him  and  he  looked  grand.  I  heard 
he  was  going  away  to  fight  the  turkeys,  so  I  watched  'to  see  him  go 
and  he  looks  too  grand  for  anything. 

Angelique— To  fight  the  turkeys!  You  mean  to  fight  the  Turks, 
don't  you? 

Margery— O,  yes,  them  people  that  are  trying  to  kill  all  the 
Christians. 

Angelique— (aside)  Oh!  dear,  he  is  surely  gone,  and  came  not 
to  say  farewell  to  me.     Who  was  with  him  ? 

Margery — His  dog  and  his  valet,  that's  all. 

Angelique — (sighing)  O  my!  I  wish — 

Margery— Yes,  Miss  Angelique,  yes  I  know  what  you  wish,  and  I 
wish  it  too. 

Angelique— How  do  you  know  what  I  wish,  impertinent  minion? 

Margery— I  was  thinking— may  be— may  be— you  were  wishing 
that  you  were  his  dog  or  his  valet  so  you  could  go  along  with  him 

Angelique— How  dare  you  insult  me,  you  saucy  varlet!  Be  s-'one 
mstantly!     (Stamps  her  foot.) 

Margery— O,  dear,  I  am  getting  so  many  names.     Why,  pretty 
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soon  I  won't  know  who  I  am  or  what  my  real  name  is.  I  m  callea 
Margery,  Miss  Margery,  Miss  Margery  Quito,  and  Sometimes  Im 
called  misquito.  I  don't  like  that  tho',  cause  I  aint  a  bitmg  animal. 
Well  I  get  titles  without  running  after  them. 

Angelique— Begone!  I  say  begone!  and  come  not  in  my  presence 
again. 

Margery — (starting)  Budge!  says  the  fiend,  to  you  heels  and 
run,  says  <the  fiend.  I'll  run  away  with  Gobbo.  I  shall  run  away,  I 
must  run  away,  the  fiend  says  'tis  well.  But  stop!  Conscience  says 
'tis  ill.  I'll  run  away.  (Jumps  and  runs  into  Lady  W.,  who  is  just 
entering). 

Waltrude — Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  that  girl? 
Has  she  lost  her  senses,  Angelique? 

Angelique — Indeed  I  know  not,  mother;  she  grows  more  feather 
brained  and  more  insolent  every  day.  But  somehow  everybody  seems 
changed,   especially  towards   me. 

Waltrude — Not  everybody,  Angelique,  your  mother  is  always  the 
same  with  you.  You  are  weeping  my  daughter.  Com^e  tell  your 
mother  the  cause  of  those  tears. 

Angelique — Mother,  I  am  very  unhappy  today;  for  I  find  that 
this  world  is  just  what  the  poet  said  of  it.  '"It  is  all  a  fleeting  show." 
I  have  lived  in  it  only  eighteen  short  years  and  have  already  tasted 
of  its  bitterness  and  wrestled  with  its  disappointments.  Now  I  find 
that  nothing  is  worth  striving  for,'  not  even  to  live.  Nothing  is  true 
or  lasting. 

Waltrude — My  child,  disappointment  and  chagrin  have  been  the 
portion  of  woman  since  the  days  of  mother  Eve,  and  so  it  shall  con- 
tinue till  the  end  of  time.  But  you  have  not  y&t  told  me  why  you 
weep.     It  is  for  Adrian  no  doubt. 

Angelique — Mother,  you  told  me  as  far  back  as  my  memory 
reaches,  that  when  I  had  attained  my  18th  year,  I  should  become  the 
bride  of  Adrian  the  heir  of  Brabant.  That  time  is  up  now  and  Adrian 
has  received  his  title,  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  has  departed  for  foreign 
lands  without  even  broaching  the  subject  to  me,  not  so  m^uch  as  coming 
to  bid  me  farewell. 

Waltrude — My  daughter,  all  those  years  have  I  cherished  the  hope 
of  one  day  seeing  you  the  bride  of  Adrian  and  Duchess  of  Brabant, 
but  now  I  see  my  fondest  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground  and  trampled 
under  the  foot  of  the  young  Duke's  mother.  I  have  learned  of  what 
is  still  more  bitter,  that  you  and  I  are  beggars,  depending  on  the 
charity  of  the  Duchess  Ulrica,  your  uncle's  wife,  for  our  sustenance. 

Angelique — (Rising)  Beggars!  mother  what  do  you  mean? 
Have  we  no  estate  of  our  own. 

Waltrude — None,  the  estate  is  divided  between  Adrian  and  Rosa- 
mund, with  no  share  for  us  except  what  the  young  Duke  feels  disposed 
to  give  us.  We  are  offered  a  shelter  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
castle  with  a  yearly  pittance  allowed  us  by  the  young  master,  as  tho' 
we  were  the  very  menials  of  the  house-hold. 

Angelique — What  became  of  my  father's  estate?  I  understood 
that  he  left  one  that  should  be  mine  when  I  became  of  age.  I  will  have 
this  at  least  and  can  share  with  you,  if  Adrian  does  not  give  enough 
to  keep  you. 

Waltrude — Angelique  your  father  squandered  his  possessions,  so 
fthat  when  he  died  there  was  hardly  enough  to  defray  his  funeral 
expenses.  The  bill  may  be  standing  yet  for  aught  I  know.  When  I 
found  we  were  penniless,  then  I  set  about  placing  you  in  a  comfortable 
position  by  forming  an  alliance  between  you  and  your  cousin  Adrian 
when  you  were  both  of  age.  This  union  would,  as  you  know,  make 
you  Duchess  of  Brabant  and  mistress  of  all  these  broad  lands.  But 
when  I  thought  my  plans  were  nearing  maturity  I  found  them  drifting 
farther  and  farther  away  under  the  clouds  of  adversity. 
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Angelique — So  you  had  a  goodly  share  in  the  world's  disappoint- 
ment, while  planning  a  brilliant  future  for  me.  But  never  mind  mother 
these  clouds  will  pass  off,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  m.ountain 
brighter  hopes  may  gleam  than  those  we  have  lost.  In  truth,  I  loved 
not  Adrian  so  much  that  I  would  grieve  inordinately  for  losing  him; 
it  is  the  loss  of  the  title  I  grieve  most  for.  But  there  are  more  dukes 
in  Christendom  than  Adrian  of  Brabant,  so  I  shall  not  break  my  heart 
over  him. 

Waltrude — He  may  change  his  mind  while  he  is  away  and  iturn 
to  you  when  he  comes  back,  for  me  thinks  no  fairer  flower  will  spring 
up  in  his  pathway  than  my  Angelique;  so  we  must  set  to  work  again 
on  his  return. 

Angelique — Mother!  it  is  of  no  use!  Rosamund,  his  sister  will 
always  stand  between  Adrian  and  me.  Besides,  if  she  is  to  share  the 
estate  equally  with  him  there  would  be  little  left  to  supply  my  wants. 
If  she  were  out  of  the  way  tho'  all  would  be  his  and  I  might  be  mistress 
with  no  one  to  dispute  my  rights. 

Waltrude — Aye!  and  it's  worth  while  to  put  her  out  of  the  way, 
and  I  shall  find  means  to  do  it. 

Angelique — (Starting)  You  would  not  take  her  life,  mother, 
would  you? 

Waltrude — Oh  no,  I  would  only  pu^t  her  aside  for  a  time  to  get  her 
out  of  your  way,  and  to  punish  he^  mother  who  has  loaded  me  with 
insults.  Yes,  I  have  sworn  vengeance  on  Ulrica  Cowley  and  shall  not 
rest  until  my  purpose  is  accomplished. 

Angelique — Mother,  you  are  much  disturbed,  come  and  walk  with 
me  in  the  garden  for  a  space. 

WaMrude — Not  just  now  Angelique,  you  may  go  there  or  to  your 
room.  I  would  speak  with  Albina.  Send  her  to  me.  (Enter  Albina, 
exit.  Ang.)  Albina,  I  am  curious  to  see  those  strange  people  who 
have  pitched  their  tents  near  the  casrtle  and  to  learn  something  of 
their  manners  and  customs.     I  would  that  you  go  with  rne  to  their  tent. 

Albina — Yes  madam,  if  they  have  not  already  taken  their  depar- 
ture. 

Waltrude — (As  if  to  herself.)  Shall  I  do  this  thing?  Is  my  childs 
honor  and  mine  at  stake?  Bah!  what  is  this  thing  they  call  honor! 
We  all  come  into  the  world  without  it,  and  most  of  us  go  down  to  the 
grave  without  knowing  it.  A  few  of  the  rich  weave  it  into  their  souls 
and  lose  both  in  the  web.  I  have  not  riches  to  lose,  so  cannot  weave 
the  web.     My  child  and  I  are  beggars,  beggars,  Albina! 

Albina — I  do  not  understand  you,  madame.  Please  tell  me  what 
you  mean. 

Waltrude — I  mean  just  what  I  say,  Albina,  we  are  beggars! 
having  no  share  in  the  estate  of  Brabant.  And  shall  remain  so  while 
shining  gold  and  precious  jewels  are  within  my  reach.  Oh,  no!  Too 
long  have  I  labored  under  the  delusion,  fancying  myself  a  duchess, 
till  at  length  I  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  I  bore  the  title  only  in  name, 
and  even  the  name  is  wrested  from  me  now,  and  I  am  nothing  but  a 
poor  mendicant,  my  daughter  and  I  depending  on  the  boy  prince  and 
his  mother"  for  our  sustenance.  And  shall  I  submit  to  this  ?  No,  by 
the  stars  in  yonder  heaven,  I  shall  not!  One  more  chance  is  mine, 
and  I  shall  grasp  it  ere  it  fly.  Come  Albina,  take  me  to  <the  tent  of 
those  strangers. 

Albina — Madame,  I  fear  it  is  not  well  to  go  there,  I  think  they  are 
gypsies. 

Waltrude — Albina,  would  you  refuse  this  small  service?  (Albina 
stops  to  consider.) 

Albina — No,  I  shall  not  refuse,  but  shall  go  with  you  to  the  end 
of  the  earth,  if  you  wish  it. 

(Exit  both.)      (End  of  Act  II.) 

Gypsy  Chorus.     Music. 
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Act  III. 


Scenel — A  room  in  Elwood  House,  Vienna.  Enter  Waltrude  and 
Angelique.     The   latter   looks   round   with    a    scornful    expression. 

Angelique — I  hope  you  do  not  expect  me  to  stay  in  this  miserable 
abode  over  night.  I  am  glad  I  did  not  bring  any  of  my  friends  with 
me  I  should  be  mortified  to  death  to  have  them  see  me  enter  such  a 
place.  But,  thank  fortune,  I  will  not  have  to  stay  long.  Mother 
you  muso  let  me  have  some  money.  Count  de  Chambra,  my  husband, 
is  in  trouble  and  I  must  help  him  out.  His  father  has  cut  off  his 
allowance  and  we  have  scarcely  enough  to  keep  us  with  our  set. 

Waltrude — What!  that  shallow  pated  fool  thait  you  call  your  lord, 
He  that  has  squandered  the  goodly  sum  that  I  paid  down  on  your 
wedding  day!  No  Angelique,  you  shall  have  no  more  from  me  till 
death.     Do  you  hear. 

Angelique — (Rising)  0  yes,  I  hear  plainly  enough,  I  am  not 
deaf.  Nevertheless,  I  am  positive  you  vvdll  not  continue  to  refuse.  I 
need  money  and  must  have  it.  This  old  mansion  is  too  big  for  you, 
your  tastes  are  so  simple  and  your  household  so  small;  only  you  and 
Albina.  I  do  not  see  why  you  do  not  sell  the  old  place.  In  truth 
it  is  mine  by  right,  and  I  shall  sell  it  if  you  don't. 

Waltrude — Angelique,  how  can  you  say  it  is  yours  ? 

Angelique — Am  I  not  your  heiress?  This  is  what  you  have 
told  me. 

Waltrude — Angelique,  how  can  you  claim  that  which  for  the 
term  of  my  lifetime  is  mine  ? 

Angelique — Mother,  you  cannot  take  it  with  you  and  you  have 
enough  to  keep  you  comfortable  while  you  live.  My  Lord  de  Chambra 
is  brankrupt  and  I  must  save  his  credit.  We  are  leaders  in  Parisian 
society  and  rt  behooves  us  to  appear  wealthy  whether  we  are  or  not. 

Waltrude — Painted  poppinjay!  And  it  is  for  him  that  you 
harrass  your  mother  thus! 

Anqelique — Mother,  you  have  never  refused  anything  I  have  asked 
you,  and  I  implore  you  be  not  so  hard-hearted  now  as  to  let  us  be 
disgraced  before  all  Paris,  when  you  can  save  us.  Here  sign  this 
note,  this  is  all  I  ask  of  you. 

Waltrude — No  Angelique,  I  will  not  sign  this  house  over  to  you. 
It  was  my  father's  and  I  cannot  give  it  up. 

Angelique — If  not  then,  I  go  hence,  and  you  shall  never  look  upon 
my  living  face  again.  You  are  a  cruel  mother,  unworthy  of  such  a 
daughter.     (Goes  toward  the  door.) 

Waltrude — Tarry  yet  my  child,  do  nc<t  leave  me  vnth  that  angry 
look  upon  that  face  I  so  dearly  love.  Angelique,  what  more  could  a 
mother  have  done  for  her  child,  than  I  have  done  for  you  ?  I  stopped 
at  nothing  to  satisfy  your  unworthy  ambition.  It  was  for  you  that  I 
sacrificed  the   gentle   Rosamund. 

Angelique — I  wish  to  hear  nothing  of  Rosamund!  You  are  always 
prating  to  me  about  those  people  you  know  I  hate  most.  But  this  is 
the  last  time  I  shall  visit  you.     Farewell,  try  to  forget  me. 

Waltrude — Stay,  Angelique,  do  not  kill  me  outright.  Give  me 
the  paper  and  I  will  sign  it. 

Angelique — I  am  glad  you  have  heart  enough  to  feel  for  your 
ovm  child,  and  not  see  her  in  distress  without  making  an  effort  to  save 
her.  (Wal.  signs  paper.  Ang.  looks  at  it.)  Now  I  can  order  my  ball 
dress  and  release  my  jewels  which  the  Count  pavraed  to  get  him  out 
of  his  last  scrape.  Farewell  mother,  I  shall  try  to  visit  you  again 
when  the  season  is  over.     (Exit  both.     Enter  Margery.  Looks  around) 

Margery — This  is  not  as  fine  as  the  castle  of  Brabant  where  the 
duchess  used  to  live.  I  wonder  what  Albina  wdll  say  when  she  sees 
me.  Well,  I  was  never  so  tired  in  all  my  life.  Seems  as  if  I  walked 
ninety  miles  today.     Oh!  'tis  hard  after  all  to  have  no  home  and  no 
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one  to  care  a  straw  whether  you  live  or  die,  I  v/ish  I  had  not  listened 
to  that  pestiferious  fiend  when  he  told  me  to  run  away  from  my  mis- 
tress. She  might  have  raised  me  to  some  high  office  when  she  got 
all  that  money  from  those  gypsies.  May'be  Fd  be  a  major  dome  or  a 
sulttler  or  some  other  big  officer.  It  does  not  look  as  if  there  are 
many  of  that  high  grade  around  here.  Well,  I  must  sit  dowTi  and  rest 
awhile,  I  am  so  tired  and  fatigued.  Oh,  I  believe  this  is  the  mistresses' 
room.  But  what's  the  difference,  she's  not  here.  I'll  take  this 
big  chair,  it  looks  comfortable.  I  suppose  this  is  hers  too.  What  if 
she  should  come  in  and  catch  me;  but  even  if  she  does  come  she'll 
never  know  me.  She"ll  think  it  is  one  of  the  ladies  from  the  big 
house  yonder.  I  must  fix  myself  like  one  of  those  grand  ladies. 
(Fixes  her  dress.)  Now  if  she  comes  she"ll  think  that  some  high 
up  person  is  here  to  visit  her.  You  just  better  believe  she'll  never 
think  this  is  Margery  Quito  a  sitting  up  here  in  her  chair.  Now  I'll 
go  to  sleep.     (Leans  back  in  her  chair.     Enter  Albina,  starts.) 

Albina — A  stranger  n  my  lady's  room!  This  is  astonishing  sure- 
ly. (Looks  closer).  Who  can  it  be?  And  seated  in  my  lady's 
chair!  Whar:  presumption  this  is  to  be  sure.  I  must  call  an  officer, 
(calls)  Ho!  Mr.  Officer. 

Margery — (Starting)  Oh!  my,  what  was  that.  Help!  Help! 
(Looks  around)  I  don't  see  anybody.  I  must  have  been  dreaming 
some  foolish  dream.  My  head  is  filled  with  foolishness  anyway, 
always  was,  since  ever  I  remember  having  it.  Let  me  see,  what  did 
I  dream?  O  yes,  I  dreamed  that  some  one  cut  off  both  my  arms, 
seems  it  was  Albina,  but  no,  Albina,  would  not  do  that.  It  must  have 
been  some  one  else.     Are  they  gone  sure  enough.     (Looks  at  arms.) 

0  no,  they  are  here  yet.  Well  I'm  glad  'twas  only  a  dream,  for  I  should 
miss  my  arms  dreadfully.  Now  for  another  wink  of  sleep.  (Leans 
back  in  her  chair  again.     Enters  Albina.) 

Albina — (Leaning  over)  Always  my  luck,  no  officer  to  be  found. 
Who  can  it  be  anyv/ay?  I  do  believe  it  is  Margery.  (Looks  closer) 
Yes  it  is,  but  what  can  she  be  doing  in  Vienna?  I'll  speak  to  her, 
Margery!  Margery! 

Margery — (Starting  up)     Who  calls  me?     I  am  not  dreaming  now 

Albina — Margery  Quito,  what  are  you  doing  her  and  where  did 
you  come  from  ? 

Margery — Albina  Seraphina,  I  just  dropped  in  to  see  you  all. 

Albina — But  this  is  my  lady's  room  and  you  are  in  her  chair. 

Margery — O,  that's  all  right,  they  are  good  enough  for  me,  and 

1  find  this  chair  quite  comfortable. 

Albina — But  this  is  my  mistress'  chair  and  you  must  leave  it. 

Margery — (Jumping  up.)     Oh!   Well!   Well! 

Albina — Marjery,  how  did  you  find  this  place? 

Margery — I  was  standing  on  the  street  one  day  and  saw  you  and 
my  mistress,  thavt  used  to  be,  passing  by  and  I  followed  till  I  learned 
where  you  lived.  I  was  very  hungry  that  day  and  wanted  to  ask  you 
for  food,  but  feared  that  the  Lady  Waltrude  would  know  me  and  have 
me  punished  for  running  away,  so  I  dared  not  ask  ift. 

Albina — You  poor  girl!  Are  you  hungry  now?  If  you  are  I'll 
get  you  something  to  eat. 

Margery — No,  I  had  a  good  breakfast  this  morning. 

Albina — Then  you  met  some  good  friend  even  in  a  strange  city. 

Margery— Yes,  I  went  to  the  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Brabant, 
and  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  tho'  she  did  know  me.  told  the  cook  to  give 
me  some  breakfast. 

Albina — The  Duchess  of  Brabant!  You  don't  mean  the  Lady 
Ulrica,  do  you? 

Margery,  Yes,  I  do  mean  her. 
Albina — Where  is  she? 
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Margery She  is  stopping  in  «that  big  house  yonder,  not  a  stone's 

throw  from  here. 

Albina— Oh,  what  will  my  mistress—  ,         t 

Margery— Oh!  please  don't  tell  her  I  told  you.  You  know  how  I 
always  feared  her,  and  I  fear  her  more  since  I  ran  away.  Do  you 
think  she  would  have  me  punished  for  what  I  did  ? 

Albina — No,  she  would  hardly  remember  you  now,  besides  she  has 
had  weightier  things  to  take  her  attention  since  then.     Hark!  she  is 

coming  (this  way.  _  ,  ,    mx  i  .  i    «>     ttti 

Margery (Excitedly.)     Oh!   Albina,  where  shalll  hide?     Where 

shall  I  hide?     I  don't  want  her  to  find  me  here. 

Albina— Step  out  here  in  the  anteroom.     (Exit  Mar.     Enter  Wal.) 

Waltrude — To  whom  were  you  talking,  Albina,  to  Angelique? 

Albina — No  madame,  to  a  damsel  who  happened  in. 

Waltrude— Ah,  yes,  I  had  forgotten  that  Angelique  is  no  longer 
with  me.  . 

Albina — I  hear  she  is  the  leader  in  Parisian  society  and  the  nobles 
are  all  envious  of  Count  de  Chambre  for  having  secured  so  rich  and 
beautiful  a  wife. 

Waltrude — Aye,  she  is  rich  in  the  gold  for  which  I  bartered  my 
soul,  and  not  only  my  own  soul,  but  the  soul  of  an  innocent  one  whom 
I  placed  on  the  brink  of  perdition.  And  all  for  my  ungrateful  daughter 
Angelique.  She  may  -think  she  is  happy  in  the  whirlwind  of  Parisian 
society.  But  later  she  will  see  her  folly  and  weep  tears  of  bitter 
remorse  as  I  do  now.  Albina,  I  made  an  idol  of  my  daughter,  grati- 
fied her  every  whim,  made  every  sacrifice  for  her.  God,  honor,  all 
things  were  forgotten  for  her  sake  and  how  has  she  repaid  me!  Left 
me  wi'th  nought  but  the  worm  of  remorse  gnawing  at  my  heart.  And 
you,  my  faithful  friend,  are  the  only  one  to  remain  with  me  in  my 
sorrow. 

Albina — And  so  I  shall  remain  vdth  you  to  the  end,  my  dear 
mistress.  I  had  a  good  part  with  you  in  your  happier  days,  when 
you  shared  the  splendor  of  the  ducal  palace  of  Brabant.  And 
should  I  not  now  share  your  sorrows  and  misfortune? 

Waltrude — My  good  faithful  Albina,  I  would  ask  a  blessing  for 
you,  but  dare  not  raise  my  eyes  to  heaven,  for  I  turned  my  back  upon 
my  God,  and  I  know  he  would  not  listen  to  me. 

Albina — Madame,  God  is  so  good,  only  turn  to  Him  again  and  He 
will  pardon  all. 

Waltrude — Oh,  no,  no,  my  crime  is  too  great  to  be  forgiven.  I 
sacrificed  an  innocent  victim  for  the  gold  that  placed  my  own  child 
on  the  road  to  destruction.  Three  souls  I  am  responsible  for  to  God. 
Think  you  then  that  I  could  presume  to  obtain  His  forgiveness?  No, 
there  is  not  -atonement  for  the  crime  I  have  committed.  Bu^fc  I  mean 
to  end  this  miserable  life  of  mine  ere  long,  for  I  cannot  struggle  longer 
with  (this  demon  of  remorse. 

Albina — You  must  leave  to  God  the  right  to  take  the  life  He  has 
given.  Now  come  and  sit  here  by  me  and  I  will  tell  you  something 
thait  will  interest  you. 

Waltrude — Tell  it  then,  and  be  quick. 

Albina — But  you  must  first  be  calm,  then  you  can  listen. 

Waltrude — Go  on,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you. 

Albina — Some  time  ago,  you  expressed  a  desire  'to  hear  something 
of  the  Lady  Ulrica,  your  sister-in-law. 

Waltrude — So  I  did,  have  you  news  of  her? 

Albina — Yes 

Waltrude — (Starting  up)   You  have?     How  did  you  get  it? 

Albina — I  learned  just  a  little  while  ago  that  she  is  here  in 
Vienna. 

Waltrude— Here  in  Vienna?  Great  Heavens!  Has  she  traced 
me  out  only  to  kill  me!  But  I  shall  save  her  the  trouble,  I  have 
enough  for  this     (Puts  bottle  to  lips.) 
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Albina — No,  you  must  not  do  that.     (Reaches  for  bottle.) 

Waltrude — Tell  me  what  you  know  of  the  Lady  Ulrica,  then. 

Albina — She  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  have  been  traveling  all 
through  the  continent,  likely  in  search  of  her  daughter,  but  I  know 
not  if  they  have  found  any  trace  of  her. 

Waltrude — Did  you  speak  with  her? 

Albina — No  madam,  nor  did  I  see  her  myself. 

Waltrude — How  then  did  you  learn  that  she  is  in  Vienna? 

Albina — A  damsel  who  saw  her  and  talked  with  Lady  Elizabeth 
told  me. 

Waltrude — Albina,  take  me  to  her  and  let  her  kill  me    if  she  will. 

Albina — Madame,  the  Doctor  will  not  allow  you  to  go  abroad  but 
perhaps  I  can  get  a  m.essage  to  her  if  you  will  pardon  the  misdemeanor 
of  a  culprit  who  was  once  in  your  service. 

Waltrude — Yes,  I  am  ready  to  pardon  the  trangressions  of  those 
who  were  in  my  service.     But  who  may  this  culprit  be  ? 

Albina — It  is  Margery  Quito.     You  remember  her,  do  you  not  ? 

Waltrude — 0  yes,  the  truant,  where  is  she? 

Albina — She  is  here  in  the^ante-room.     Shall  I  call  her. 

Waltrude— Yes. 

Albina — (calls)  Here  she  is,  madame,  here  is  our  runaway.     Now 

Margery  tell  the  mistress  you  did  wrong  and  ask  her  to  pardon  you 
and  say  you  will  do  better. 

Margery — (Bowing)  Mistress,  I  did  wrong,  please  pardon  me  and 
I  will  do  better  next  time.  I  won't  run  away  so  far,  cause  I  got  too 
tired.^ 

Waltrude — Very  well,  Margery,  I  grant  your  pardon  and  hand 
you  over  to  Albina;  you  mus<t  do  just  as  she  says. 

Margery — Thank  you  ma'am,  I'll  do  anything  she  wants  me  to. 

Waltrude — Margery,  is  it  true  thait  you  saw  the  Duchess  Ulrica? 

Margery — Yes  ma'am,  but  I  did  not  speak  to  her. 

Waltrude — Do  you  know  where  she  lives? 

Margery — Yes   ma'am. 

Albina — Madame,  is  it  not  better  for  her  to  take  a  message  to  the 
Lady  Ulrica,  asking  her  to  come  to  you.  I  do  not  think  you  would 
be  able  to  go  'to  her. 

W^altrude — Ah,  yes  I  had  forgotten  that.  Girl,  you  go  and  tell 
the  duchess  that  a  lady  wishes  to  speak  to  her.  Tell  her  I  have  a 
secret  which  no  one  may  hear  but  herself.  Ask  her  to  come  at  once, 
but  do  not  say  who  it  is  that  requests  her  presence,  and  tell  your 
errand  to  no  one  else.     Now  go  quickly. 

Margery — I'll  fly  ma'am,  but  I'll  come  back  again.  (Exit  Wal.  lays 
her  head  on  folded  arms  on  table.     Alb.  leans  over  her.) 

Albina — Madame  you  are  fatigued;  will  you  not  go  and  rest  till 
the  girl  returns? 

Waltrude — Rest!  There  is  no  rest  for  me;  my  troubled  conscience 
keeps  me  too  busy. 

Albina — You  must  lean  on  God  for  support,  and — 

Waltrude — Ever  the  same  old  sermon;  How  can  I  expect  that 
God,  whose  graces  I  have  so  shamefully  abused,  will  pardon  me  now, 
when  the  limit  is  reached.     I  will  go  to  my  room.     (Exit  both.) 

End  of  Scene  1.     (Music  or  singing  here  if  desired.) 

Scene  2.     The  same.     Enter  Waltrude  and  Albina. 

Waltrude — Is  it  not  time  for  the  girl's  return? 

Albina — Yes,  madame  I  think  it  is;  I  believe  they  are  coming 
now.  I  hear  a  carriage  stop.  Yes  there  is  Margery  ana  the  Lady 
Ulrica  too. 

Waltrude— Go  show  her  up,  Albina.  (Exit  Albina.)  My  God» 
How  can  I  meet  her?  (Enter  Ul.  Alb.  and  Mar.)  Exit.  Waltrude 
advance  to  meet  her  then  draws  back.) 
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Albina— Madame,  the  duchess  of  Brabant.  Come  Margery. 
(Exit  Margery  and  Albina.)  _     ^  -r  ^.    ,   .     .i  • 

Ulrica Waltrude,  my  poor  siscer,  is  it  you  I  find  m  this  miser- 
able abode.  ,     ^,,  .         ;         ^       n 

Waltrude — (Pushing  her  away)  Ulrica,  do  not  call  me  siscer. 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  addressed  by  that  sacred  name. 

Ulrica (Taking  her  arm.)     Yes,  Waltrude,  you  are.     Come  my 

sister,  try  to  be  calm;  here,  sit  by  me,  and  let  us  thank  God  that  we 
meet  again  to  comfort  each  other  in  our  sorrow. 

Waltrude— Talk  not  to  me  of  comfort;  it  is  not  for  this  that  I  sent 
for  you,  but  to  drive  another  sword  of  sorrow  into  your  already 
bleeding  heart.  ,    ^ 

Ulrica— Waltrude,  you  frighten  me.  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what 
cross  could  be  heavier  than  the  one  which  I  already  carry.  My 
children  torn  from  me  and  I  know  not  if  they  be  living  or  dead.  God 
has  given  me  strength  so  far  to  bear  up  under  all  this  sorrow,  and 
now  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  yours  and  to  help  you  if  I  can. 

Waltrude — Ulrica,  when  I  tell  you  my  dark  secret  you  will  spurn 
me  as  a  thing  too  vile  to  encumber  the  earth  longer. 

Ulrica — No,  Waltrude,  no  m^atter  what  crime  you  have  committed, 
I  will  look  on  you  with  loving  kindness,  as  one  of  God's  creatures,  so 
fear  not  to  tell  me  all. 

Waltrude — Are  you  alone?  If  so  you  shall  hear  all.  There  is 
no  peace  for  me  in  this  world  nor  pardon  in  the  next. 

Ulrica — Waltrude,  it  grieves  me  much  to  hear  you  despair  of 
God's  mercy. 

Waltrude — Ulrica,  it  is  not  of  mercy  or  penance  that  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you,  but  to  tell  you  that  the  victim  of  my  crime  was — your 
—child. 

Ulrica — (Starting.)  My  child!  My  Rosamund!  0  where  is  she? 
Take  me  to  her  or  tell  me  where  she  is.  0,  tell  me  quickly,  does  she 
still  live? 

Walrtrude — I  know  not,  but  if  she  does  I  would  that  she  be 
rescued  from  the  awful  fate  to  which  I,  in  my  mad  aspirations  after 
wealth  and  distinction,  have  consigned  her. 

Ulrica — 0,  let  me  go  to  her  at  once! 

W^altrude — Ulrica,  bear  with  me  a  little  longer,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  rest. 

Ulrica — Oh!  let  me  hear  the  worst!  God  will  give  me  strength 
to  bear  all. 

Waltrude — On  that  eventful  day  when  we  last  m.et  in  the  castle 
and  you  told  me  that  I  had  no  share  in  the  estate,  I  was  very  angry. 
But  when  I  found  that  Adrian  had  gone  to  Palestine,  I  knew  that  the 
marriage  which  I  had  been  planning  between  him  and  my  daughter 
ever  since  their  childhood,  was  never  likely  to  take  place,  my  rage 
knew  no  bounds,  and  I  swore  vengeance  on  you  and  your  daughter, 
particularly  the  latter,  because  you  loved  her  so  much.  Besides 
she  was  to  share  the  estate  with  Adrian,  and  I  thought  by  putting 
her  out  of  the  way,  he  would  be  sole  heir,  and  might  in  time  look 
with  favor  on  Angelique  and  make  her  his  wife.  I  found  a  way  to  get 
rid  of  her  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  an  amount  of  gold  and 
jewels  offered  by  the  Queen  of  Tunis  for  a  Caucasian  girl  to  be  maid 
of  honor  to  her  majesty;  and,  if  she  proved  a  desirable  companion, 
might  become  the  bride  of  the  young  prince,  her  son,  but  she  must 
first  embrace  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  messengers  of  the 
queen  had  pitched  their  tents  in  the  grove  adjoining  the  castle,  if  you 
remember.  We  thought  they  were  gypsies,  but  when  I  talked  v/ith 
them  and  learned  their  errand  I  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  sell  your 
daughter  into  their  hands. 

Ulrica — Oh!  Waltrude,  why  did  you  not  kill  my  child  rather 
than  sell  her  precious  soul  away  from  her  God. 

Waltrude — Nay,  I  even  went  with  them  to  the  woodland  chapel 
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where  I  knew  Rosamund  was  wont  to  go  alone  at  twilight  to  tell 
her  beads  before  the  shrine  of  our  Lady;  and  there  I  pointed  her  out 
to  them  as  she  knelt  in  holy  prayer,  and  in  that  lonely  chapel  they 
seized  your  child  and  bore  her  away  insensible  to  her  doom.  I  watched 
them  disappear  in  the  darkness,  while  I  held  in  my  hands  the  gold 
and  glittering  jewels  they  had  given  in  exchange  for  her;  and  the 
fiend  kept  shrieking  in  my  ears  the  while:  ''Aye!  clutch  it  tightly,  it 
is  the  price  of  an  immortal  soul!"  Now,  I  have  told  you  all,  and 
I  ask  only  that  you  will  pity  and  forgive  the  wretched  woman  that 
has  so  cruelly  wronged  you.  This  granted,  I  will  ask  God's 
pardon  and  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  doing  penance  to 
expiate  my  sins — You  answer  not. — If  you  will  not  do  this,  (kneels) 
then  strike  me  dead  while  I  crouch  here  in  abjection  at  your  feet. 

Ulrica — (Aside)  Mother  of  my  God!  help  me  -to  say,  "Forgive  us 
our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us."  No, 
Waltrude,  I  will  not  strike  you,  you  are  sufficiently  stricken;  let  God  do 
the  rest,  rise  and  ask  His  forgiveness.     (Lifts  her.) 

Waltrude — But  will  you  forgive  me  ?  If  not,  I  have  here  a  potion 
that  will  speedily  put  an  end  to  this  miserable  existence  of  mine. 

Ulrica — O,  yes,  Waltrude,  I  forgive  you,  even  as  I  hope  God  will 
forgive  me.  And  now  I  leave  your  soul  at  the  feet  of  our  Savior, 
while    '   go  in  search   of  my  child 

Waltrude — God  bless  you  Ulrica,  you  were  ever  good,  and  tho' 
your  heart  is  crushed  with  the  sorrow  I  caused  you,  may  you  never 
know  the  remorse  which  has  tortured  mine. 

End  of  Act  IIL 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  1 — The  Palace  of  Tunis.  Queen  Atlanta  seated  or  reclining 
on  couch.     Any  number  of  court  ladies  standing  around. 

Queen — Zepha,  I  like  not  this  damsel  you  have  brought  to  our 
court.  She  is  not  docile,  will  not  mingle  with  the  other  maidens.  She 
rises  in  the  morning  before  the  other  maidens,  does  she  not? 

Zepha — (Bowing)  Yes,  your  majesty,  she  is  up  every  morning 
ong  before  sunrise.     I  believe  it  is  the  custom  of  her  people. 

Queen — What  think  you  of  this?  Are  not  these  marks  of  a 
fervent  christian  ? 

Zepha — I  know  not  what  it  means,  your  majesty,  but  I  know 
she  is  always  mumbling  her  christian  prayers 

Queen — Have  you  placed  the  crescent  on  her  head  as  I  bid  you 
to  do  on  her  arrival. 

Zepha — (Fallihg  on  knees)  Your  most  royal  majesty,  I  obeyed 
your  order  imxmediately,  and  presented  the  crescent  to  her,  saying 
it  was  your  wish  that  she  should  wear  it,  it  being  the  insignia  of  our 
religion  to  which  she  must  conform,  but  she  refused  to  accept  it. 

Queen — Why  did  you  not  place  it  on  her  head  regardless  of  her 
resistance?     I  command  her  to  wear  it. 

Zepha — I  did  place  it  on  her  head,  your  majesty,  but  she  indig- 
nantly tore  it  off  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

Queen — This  rebelious  spirit  must  be  brought  under.  I  shall 
try  another  means  which  I  am  sure  will  succeed  in  winning  her.  My 
son  wishes  to  take  a  Caucasian  maiden  for  his  bride  and  has  taken 
a  fancy  to  this  one  in  preference  to  any  other  that  he  has  met.  You 
say  she  is  of  noble  birth,  do  you  not? 

Zepha — Yes,  your  majesty. 

Queen — Aye,  and  she  is  fair  to  look  upon.  (Pauses)  She  is  a 
christian  tho'— I  shall  make  her  this  offer  and  she  will  quickly  turn 
away  from  her  belief  in  Christianity  and  embrace  that  of  Mohammed. 
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Zepha — I  marvel  much  if  she  would  lay  down  the  cross  and  take 
up  the  crescent,  even  for  such  a  fair  promise  as  to  become  the  bride 
of  your  princely  son. 

Queen — (Rising)  You  mean  to  say  that  this  silly  girl  will  reject 
the  hand  of  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  great  Saladden  because 
of  her  belief  in  the  Christian  religion?  You  rave  girl,  you  insult  me; 
how  dare  you  do  it.     Let  this  answer  the  question.  (Draws  dagger.) 

Zepha — (Kneeling)  I  crave  your  majestys  pardon  and  mercy,  but 
I  meant  no  insult.  I  meant  that  this  maiden,  if  she  be  like  other 
Christians  that  I  have  known,  will  forfeit  all  the  wealth  of  Omar 
together  with  the  hand  of  a  noble  prince  rather  than  abandon  her 
religion. 

Queen — This  girl  is  my  slave,  nothing  more,  unless  I  choose  to 
raise  her  to  a  higher  station.  Did  I  not  furnish  gold  and  jewels 
wherewith  to  purchase  her? 

Zepha — ^Yes,  your  majesty,  but  I  fear  me  much  you  will  find  it  a 
hard  matter  to  turn  her  away  from  her  faith  in  the  Nazarine. 

Queen — I  shall  see  what  effect  fair  promises  will  have  on  this 
Christian  damsel.  Go  summon  her  to  our  presence.  (Exit  maid. 
Enter  messenger.) 

Messenger — A  message  for  her  majesty  the  queen. 

Queen — It  must  contain  important  news.  I  hope  my  son  is 
safe.  (Opens  and  reads)  Ah,  a  very  courteous  letter  indeed.  It  is 
from  an  officer  in  the  ranks  of  the  Crusades.  Say  to  our  minister 
that  this  stranger  and  his  friends  come  on  a  friendly  visit,  asking 
merely  to  be  allowed  to  pass  through  our  dominion.  He  must  be 
treated  with  all  the  deference  due  his  rank.  I  wish,  too,  that  an 
escort  be  sent  to  conduct  him  to  the  palace.  A  reception  must  be 
given  him  at  which  I  will  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  prince. 
(Exit  messenger.  Enter  Rosamund.)  Come  closer  to  me  girl,  fear 
not,  that  I  will  harm  you.  I  am  not  a  hard  mistress  to  those  who  obey 
my  will. 

Rosamund — I  do  not  fear  you  in  the  least,  your  majesty,  even 
though  I  am  a  stranger  at  your  court. 

Queen — I  have  been  informed  that  you  refuse  to  adopt  the  cus- 
toms of  the  court,  and  carry  a  cross  about  with  you.  I  will  that  you 
lay  all  such  trumpery  aside  and  become  a  follower  of  Mohammed. 
The  crescent,  the  sign  of  our  religion,  must  be  adopted  by  all  in  our 
kingdom.  So  you  must  put  aside  the  cross  and  henceforth  wear  the 
crescent  which  yet  may  lead  you  to  a  kingdom. 

Rosamund — I  cannot  do  this,  your  majesty,  for  I  have  made  a 
solemn  promise  to  my  God  to  live  and  die  in  the  religion  founded 
by  Him. 

Queen — Obstinate  girl,  do  you  dare  defy  my  authority  even 
within  the  walls  of  my  court? 

Rosamund — Your  majesty,  I  respect  your  authority  as  queen  in 
your  own  realm,  but  I  am  a  Christian  and  have  been  taught  from 
infancy  to  adore  the  one  true  God  and  Him  crucified,  so  I  cannot 
accept  the  insignia  of  the  infidel 

Queen— (Rising)  What  shall  I  do  to  punish  this  insolence  and 
to  bend  the  indomitable  will  of  this  girl.  I  shall  have 
recourse  to  other  means  than  threats.  I  will  try  to  win  her  by  kind 
words.  Maiden,  I  wish  not  to  be  harsh  with  you,  for  methinks  you 
had  a  gentle  mother,  who  loved  you  tenderly  and  whose  heart  yearns 
for  you  even  at  this  hour.  Come,  let  me  take  her  place,  and  I  will 
do  all  in  my  pqwer  to  make  you  happy. 

Rosamund — (Weeping)  You  are  very  kind,  your  majesty,  but 
you  cannot  take  the  place  of  my  mother.  Oh!  but  to  see  her  again 
and  for  one  instant  to  rest  my  head  on  that  faithful  bosom,  would  be 
happiness  equaled  only  by  the  happiness  I  hope  to  enjoy  with  the 
blessed  in  heaven.     O,  good  queen,  since  you  are  so  kind,  will  you 
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not  grant  me  a  favor  that  is  dearer  to  my  heart  than  all  the  treas- 
ures of  your  kingdom?  Let  (Kneels)  me  return  to  my  mother,  from 
whose  loving  embrace  I  was  so  ruthlessly  torn  and  carried  away  to 
this  strange  land. 

Queen — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  grant  you  this  request,  but  I  have 
waited  too  long  for  such  a  maiden  as  you  are  to  give  you  up  so 
easily.  Try  to  be  contented  in  our  fair  realm,  and  I  will  give  you 
that  which  I  prize  more  than  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth.  I  will 
give  you  the  hand  of  my — son,  and  make  you  a  princess  of  the  land. 
You  hesitate!  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  appreciate  the  favors  I  heap 
upon  you  nor  the  high  station  to  which  I  would  raise  you? 

Rosamund — I  do,  your  majesty,  appreciate  all  your  kindness,  and 
the  favors  you  would  lavish  on  me,  yet  I  must  refuse  all,  even  the 
hand  of  your  noble  son;  for  I  owe  allegiance  to  a  higher,  more  power- 
ful sovereign  than  the  Prince  of  Tunis.  I  cannot  worship  under  the 
crescent.  No,  I  kneel  at  a  purer,  holier  shrine  than  that  of  Mohamed 
and  my  inscense  is  a  Christian's  burning  love  for  my  God. 

Queen — Silence!  how  dare  you  insult  our  holy  prophet!  I  de- 
meaned myself  by  offering  to  raise  you  to  a  position  next  to  my  own 
by  making  you  the  wife  of  my  son;  and  in  gratitude  you  cast  insult 
upon  insult  on  me  and  my  people. 

Rosamund — Your  majesty,  your  offers  deserve  my  deepest  grati- 
tude, but  what  you  ask  in  return  is  too  much,  since  it  involves  the 
sacrifice  of  my  immortal  soul.  This  I  cannot  forfeit,  so  do  with  me 
as  you  will. 

Queen — Girl,  you  will  lay  down  the  cross  and  take  up  the  cres- 
cent, or  the  lash  and  the  dungeon  will  force  you  to  do  it.  Do  you 
understand  ? 

Rosamund — Yes,  your  majesty,  I  do,  nevertheless  I  cannot  obey 
you,  and  while  there  is  strength  in  this  arm,  I  shall  use  it  to  raise 
the  cross  above  the  crescent.     (Raises  a  cross.) 

Queen — Away  with  her  to  the  dungeon!  Mind,  she  will  have  no 
food  or  drink  till  she  submits  to  our  demands. 

(Two  maids  put  hands  on  her  shoulder  to  lead  her  out.  Curtain 
may  be  lowered  or  all  leave.) 

Scene  2 — The  queen's  reception.  (12  or  16  girls  in  yellow  gowns 
and  red  sashes  trimmed  in  gold.  Spears  with  long  handles  trimmed 
also  in  gold,  and  crescent  of  gold  or  silver  on  their  heads.  Low 
shoes  and  red  stockings.  Girls  enter  right  and  left,  back  cross  and 
march  up  to  front,  leaders  having  reached  front,  center  form  an  arch 
as  they  pass  under,  each  falling  into  arch  as  they  pass  through.  Queen 
pages  and  court  ladies  last.  When  they  have  reached  back  of  stage, 
the  queen  and  pages  ascend  the  throne  and  remain  standing.  Girls 
lower  their  spears,  face  in,  rest  spear  handles  on  floor,  place  one  hand 
on  chest,  bend  low  as  in  court  bow.  Enter  Adrian,  courtier  on  each  side 
The  queen  come  to  front  of  stage  to  meet  him,  extends  her  hand  and 
leads  him  up  to  the  throne.  Girls  hold  position  court  bow  till  the  queen 
and  Adrian  are  seated,  after  which  they  go  through  the  figures  of 
some  pretty  drill.  This  should  not  last  more  than  10  or  12  minutes 
The  last  figure  may  be  an  arch  something  like  the  first  underwhich 
they  pass  to  leave  the  stage  as  they  entered  or  they  may  take  different 
attitudes  to  form  a  pretty  tableu  as  the  curtain  falls. 

(This  drill  is  intended  for  a  reception  for  Adrian,'  but  may  be 
omitted  if  desired.) 

Scene  3.     Same  as  scenel.     Enters  Adrian. 

Adrian— I  saw  no  Christian  maiden  in  that  assembly  of  last 
evenmg.  It  may  be  though  that  they,  like  others  in  the  kingdom 
have  donned  the  garb  of  the  Mohammedans.  I  must  observe.  (Enter 
Rhea.     Looks    around   affrighted.) 

Rhea— Sir,  I  would  crave  speech  with  you,  yet  fear  to  approach. 


Adrian — (Starting)  Fear  not,  girl,  you  are  safe  here;  make  your 
requests  known. 

Rhea— I  ask  not  help  for  myself,  but  for  another.  You  are  a 
Christian  I  know,  since  you  are  a  soldier  of  the  cross,  and  the  one  for 
whom  I  plead  is  also  a  Christian 

Adrian — A   Christian,  you  say? 

Rhea — Oh!  yes,  a  Christian  maiden  in  danger  of  death,  mayhap 
is  dead  ere  this. 

Adrian — A  Christian  maiden  in  danger  of  death!  Take  me  to 
her  at  once  I  pray  you. 

Rhea — I  cannot  sir,  nor  can  I  reach  her  myself.  She  is  impris- 
oned in  a  dungeon  or  cave  at  the  end  of  the  garden  and  will  starve 
to  death  if  assistance  is  not  soon  rendered. 

Adrian — But  who  subjected  her  to  such  cruel  treatment? 

Rhea — The  queen  ordered  her  to  be  sent  to  the  dungeon  to  remain 
there  till  she  submits  to  the  command  of  embracing  the  Mohamedan 
religion.  If  she  consents  to  this,  then  will  Prince  Abdella  make 
her  his  wife,  and  she  will  become  queen  of  Tunis. 

Adrian — Dees  the  maiden  know  of  these  conditions? 

Rhea — She  does,  but  will  not  listen  to  them. 

Adrian — Tell  me  girl,  are  you  a  Christian  too? 

Rhea — I  am,  but  dare  not  profess  it  openly.  My  mother  died  for 
her  faith.  See,  here  is  the  cross  that  she  gave  me  at  her  death  tell- 
ing me  to  keep  it  next  to  my  heart,  and  that  He  whose  im.age  is 
traced  on  it  would  always  protect  me.  I  was  only  a  child  then, 
nevertheless,  I  have  kept  the  promise  made  to  my  dying  mother,  and 
as  soon  as  I  can  make  my  escape  I  shall  return  again  to  her  holy 
religion.  But,  I  fear  to  tarry  longer,  for  if  found  within  these  walls, 
death  would  most  likely  be  the  result. 

Adrian — Tell  me  if  you  know  how  the  door  of  yonder  dungeon  in 
secured. 

Rhea — It  is  secured  by  a  stout  lock,  and  also  by  a  great  iron  bar. 

Adrian — The  latter  may  easily  be  removed,  not  so  the  former. 
Know  you  who  keeps  the  key? 

Rhea The  steward  keeps  it.     But  Omer,  the  slave  who  v/aits 

on  you,  can  easily  procure  it.     But  hark!     I  hear  him  coming,  so  must 
away. 

Adrian — Tarry  a  little,  girl.     Tell  me  your  name. 

Rhea — Rhea  is  my  name. 

Adrian — If  I  should  succeed  in  rescuing  this  girl  and  getting  her 
back  to  her  home  and  kindred  v/ill  you  go  with  us? 

Rhea — Oh,  gladly  will  I  go.  But  give  this  no  thought  till  she 
is  saved.  Now,  I  must  speed  away  lest  Omer  enter  and  find  me  here. 
I  shall  w^atch  from  yonder  balcony  and  warn  you  of  danger,  if  there 
be  any.  And  if  you  succeed  in  rescuing  the  girl,  I  will  join  you  in  the 
court-yard  below,  for  I  want  to  look  again  on  the  loved  face  of  my 
friend  and  to  know  that  she  still  lives.      (Exit) 

Adrian — A  Christian  maiden  in  yonder  dungeon!  I  must  save 
her  even  tho^  it  cost  me  my  life.  Rosamund,  my  sister,  I  will  offer 
this  sacrifice  to  God,  begging  him  to  restore  you  to  our  sorrowing 
mother,  (Kneels)  here  in  this  home  of  the  infidel,  I  make  a  solemn 
vow  to  withdraw  from  the  world  and  consecrate  the  remainder  of 
my  life  to  the  service  of  God.  Help  me,  my  holy  Mother  Mary, 
to  keep  this  sacred  promise.  (Rises  and  stands  for  a  moment  in  deep 
thought)  I  shall  summon  Omer  and  sound  him  a  little.  (Taps  bell. 
Enter  Omer  bowing  low.) 

Omer — What  is  the  wish  of  her  majesty's  guest? 

Adrian — I  would  have  some  sherbet.  (Exit  Omer  bov/ing  low  and 
returns  with  small  glass  and  pours  liquid  into  glass  and  hands  it  to 
Adrian.)  You  are  the  only  one  appointed  to  entertain  me  in  the 
absence  of  the  queen,  are  you? 
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Omar — Yes,  your  honor,  I  am  the  one  of  all  her  household  on 
whom  she  would  confer  that  honor. 

Adrian — Then  I  hope  we  may  become  good  friends  while  I  stay 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  your  royal  mistress. 

Omar — Our  queen  would  not  be  observing  the  commands  of  the 
Koran  were  she  lacking  in  that  hospitality  which  every  true  Mohame- 
dan  is  obliged  to  extend  to  strangers. 

Adrian — Are  you  a  true  follower  of  the  prophet? 

Omar — I  am,  by  the  Koran,  I  am. 

Adrian — And  you  love  your  religion  too,  do  you  not? 

Omar — Love  it!     Yes,  better  than  my  life. 

Adrian — And  what  do  you  think  of  the  Christians? 

Omar — Dogs  of  Christians!  None  but  dogs  should  mingle  with 
them;  they  worship  three  gods  when  the  holy  Koran  says  there  is  but 
one  God,  and  Mahamed  is  his  prophet. 

Adrian — Know  you  not  that  I  am  a  Christian? 

Omar — I  know  you  are,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
hatred  of  your  tribe. 

Adrian — How  then  can  you  tolerate  my  presence  ? 

Omar — You  are  the  guest  of  my  queen,  therefore  I  tolerate  you. 

Adrian — Then,  if  ypu  think  so  poorly  of  the  Christian,  what  would 
be  your  opinion  of  one  of  your  faith  who  would  wish  to  take  a 
Christian  maiden  for  his  wife? 

Omar — He  would  be  as  vile  as  one  himself,  and  bring  shame 
on  our  prophet. 

Adrian — This,  then,  is  what  your  prince,  the  great  Abdella 
Hassen  wishes  to  do.     It  is  also  the  wish  of  your  queen. 

Omar — The  wish  of  my  queen!     I  cannot  believe  it. 

Adrian — Nevertheless  it  is  true.  Now  just  listen  to  me,  my 
friend.  If  you  wish  to  prevent  this  great  disgrace  from  coming  on 
your  prophet,  you  help  me  a  little  and  I  will  remove  the  object  which 
might  cause  it. 

Omar — With  all  my  heart  I  will  help  you  to  save  my  prince  and 
people  from  disgrace;   tell  me  at  once  what  I  must  do. 

Adrian — In  yonder  dungeon  there  is  a  Christian  maiden.  Lead 
me  to  her  and  I  will  'take  her  away,  and  put  her  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  prince  and  his  mother,  and  thus  save  your  people  from  a 
calamity  that  such  a  marriage  would  bring  upon  them. 

Omar — (Strating)  But  you  will  betray  me,  and  to  help  the 
release  of  a  Christian  from  the  hands  of  my  people  is  certain  death. 

Adrian — Betray  you,  my  friend,  no!  By  my  own  faith  in  Christ 
I  would  die  first. 

Omar — I  trust  the  word  of  a  nobleman.  Come,  I  will  help  you. 
Tarry  a  moment,  I  must  first  procure  the  key  from  the  warden. 
And  you  will  fly  with  her  at  once,  did  you  say? 

Adrian — Yes,  the  instant  she  is  released,  I  will  fly  with  her  and 
you  may  tell  your  queen  that  urgent  business  called  me  away  at  an 
early  hour.  Meantime  present  my  respects  to  her,  and  thank  her  for 
the  honors  she  has  conferred  on  me. 

Omar — Come,  I  lead  the  way  to  the  dungeon.     (Exit.) 

Scene  4 — Dungeon  or  cave.     Rosamund  seated  on  a  stone. 

She  starts  up  and  looks  wildly  around. 

Rosamund — How  cold  and  damp  this  wretched  place  is,  and 
dark  with  all;  so  dark,  that  I  know  not  if  it  be  night  or  day.  Thank 
God  tho'  my  days  will  not  be  many  for  life  cannot  long  endure  in  this 
foul  hovel.  And  from  my  heart  I  wish  that  it  may  not.  Yet,  my 
mother,  how  can  I  bear  the  thought  of  never  seeing  her  again.  Oh! 
Adrian,  my  brother!  are  you  fighting  under  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
while  I  languish  here  in  this  loathsome  dungeon!  Oh!  brother  mine! 
can  you  not  reach  me  by  some  means  or  other  ?  Yes,  I  know  you  would 
if  you  knew  it.  (Kneels)  My  God,  if  it  be  Your  will,  I  do  beg  You 
to  send  some  means  to  deliver  me  from  this  awful  fate.     Yet  I  shall 
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willingly  suffer  all  things  rather  than  deny  You.  By  this  holy  emblem 
of  my  faith  in  Christ  never  shall  I  bow  before  the  altar  of  the  godless 
infidel.  My  God!  My  God!  help  me  in  this  awful  trial  to  resist  the 
temptations  that  are  thrown  in  my  way.  And  do  thou,  Blessed 
Mother  of  my  Savior,  be  with  me  when  death  shall  close  my  eyes  that 
I  may  open  them  again  in  the  smile  of  God*s  dear  love.  (Drops  over 
on  the  seat  as  if  exhausted.  In  a  minute  or  two,  the  cave  lights  up 
and  angels  enter  singing,  "Angels  trio''  by  Mendlesshon.  As  they 
sing  the  last  lines  of  the  song  they  move  backward  slowly  while  the 
light  grows  dim.  When  they  have  disappeared,  Adrian  and  Omar 
enter  on  the  opposite  side.) 

Omar — Yonder  is  the  girl.     Take  her  in  all  haste.     Farewell. 

Adrian — Farewell,  and  thank  you,  my  friend,  for  the  service 
you  have  rendered  me.  (Exit  Oma.r)  (Bending  over  Rosamund.) 
She  sleeps.  I  must  wake  her  for  this  errand  brooks  no  delay. 
Awake  maiden,  awake.  What  if  she  be  dead?  (Enter  Rhea)  Girl, 
why  are  you  her?  Have  I  been  betrayed  and  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  infidel? 

Rhea — Oh,  no  you  have  not  been  betrayed.  I  have  been  on  the 
watch  since  I  left  you,  and  when  I  saw  Omar  retire  knew  all  was  well 
so  gave  word  to  your  retainers  to  prepare  for  flight;  they  await 
you  at  the  outer  gait.  The  guards  too,  have  all  retired  so  you  are 
safe  to  proceed  with  your  noble  work.  But  Oh!  you  must  be  quick  and 
get  away  from  here  before  the  moon  rises. 

Adrian — Rhea,  you  are  indeed  very  faithful,  but  I  fear  me  much 
this  srirl  is  dead.     I  called  her  but  she  responds  not. 

Rhea — Dead!  (Leans  over  Rosamund)  No  she  is  not  dead, 
she  has  only  fallen  into  a  stupor.     Rosamund,  awake! 

Adrian — Rosamund!     Did  you  say  Rosamund? 

Rhea — I  said  so  sir,  that  is  her  name. 

Adrian — (Bends  over)  Rosamund!  My  God!  It  is  my  sister! 
Awake!  Awake!  Rosamund! 

Rosamund — (Stares  wildly  around)  I  heard  a  voice.  Who  calls 
my  name? 

Adrian — It  is  I,  Rosamund,  it  is  Adrian,  your  brother.  Nay,  sweet 
sister,  shrink  not  from  me  your  brother.  Come,  I  will  take  you 
home  to  our  mother. 

Rosamund — (Wildly)  Oh,  Adrian,  my  brother!  How  came  you 
here?  (Falls  on  his  neck)  Oh,  fly!  fly!  I  beg  you,  lest  you  meet 
the  same  fate  as  your  unfortunate  sister. 

Adrian — My  sister,  God  directed  me  hither  that  I  might  save  you 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  infidel. 

Rosamund — Save  me!  0,  thank  You,  my  God!  I  knew  You 
would  not  forsake  me  at  the  last.  But  what  of  our  mother  and 
Elizabeth,  Adrian,  where  are  they? 

Adrian — Home,  in  our  castle  of  Brabant. 
Rosamund — And  I  shall  see  them  again.     But  Rhea,  how  came 
you  out  of  the  enclosure  at  this  late  hour?     You  know  it  is  certain 
death  if  you  are  discovered. 

Rhea — I  remained  out  to  give  warning  of  any  danger  that  might 
interrupt  this  undertaking,  tho'  I  knew  not  that  this  stranger  was 
your  brother;  and  now  I  would  warn  you  both  that  this  project  should 
be  carried  into  effect  without  further  delay,  lest  the  guards  be  astir 
ere  you  have  time  to  escape. 

Adrian— That  is  true.     Then  let  us  away  at  once. 
Rosamund — Adrian,  are  you  going  to  take  me  tonight? 
Adrian — I  take  you  this  instant.     (Rhea  weeps.) 
Rosamund — Oh,  Rhea,  weep  not  so  bitterly.     You  are  a  Christian 
at  heart,  but  fear  has  kept  you  from  professing  your  faith  openly. 
Will  you  not  come  with  us  to  our  home?     Our  mother  will  receive 
you  with  joy. 
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Rhea — Oh!  Gladly  will  I  go  with  you,  Rosamund,  tho'  no  mother 
awaits  my  coming. 

Adrian — Our  mother  will  give  you  welcome,  Rhea,  so  be  of  good 
heart  and  come  with  us. 

Rhea — Be  it  so  then,  let  me  lead  the  way,  I  know  all  the  winding 
paths  leading  to  the  outer  gate. 

Adrian — Rosamund,  take  my  cloak,  for  you  are  thinly  clad  and  the 
air  is  chilly. 

Rhea — Keep  your  cloak  sir.  I  have  wraps  for  her  in  a  dark  nook 
yonder,  for  I  knew  she  would  need  them. 

Adrian — Then  let  us  haste  away.     (Exit  all.) 

End  of  Act  4. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  1. — The  castle  of  Brabant.  Same  as  act  1.  Ulrica  and 
Elizabeth  seated. 

Ulrica — Elizabeth,  have  you  Adrian's  letter? 

Elizabeth — Yes,  here  it  is. 

Ulrica — Tell  me  again  what  he  says  about  coming. 

Elizabeth — (Opening  letter)  This  is  written  in  Bombay,  just 
one  week  ago.  Here  is  what  he  says.  My  beloved  mother  and  cousin 
Elizabeth,  If  God  so  will  it  I  shall  be  with  you  the  15th  day  of  this  6th 
month.  Prepare  for  a  God  given  surprise  that  awaits  you  then.  In 
haste,  Adrian. 

Ulrica — How  can  I  ever  go  through  this  ordeal  while  my  heart 
is  bursting  with  emotion,  yet  I  must  try  to  be  calm,  allowing  joy  and 
sorrow  to  flow  in  the  same  channel  till  I  feel  my  soul  inundated  with 
a  nameless  dread  of  something — I  know  not  what. 

Elizabeth — Aunt,  why  are  you  so  bowed  down  with  sorrow  now, 
since  you  know  that  Adrian  is  safe,  and  will  be  with  us  soon?  I 
know  there  is  yet  a  great  void  in  our  lives  since  Rosamund  comes  not, 
but  Adrian's  presence  will  make  up  in  part,  at  least,  for  the  sorrow 
we  have  suffered  in  losing  her. 

Ulrica — Yes,  Elizabeth,  the  return  of  my  son  should  make  me 
very  happy,  I  know;  yet,  a  great  mountain  of  sorrow  is  back  of  this 
great  joy,  when  the  thought  of  my  Rosamund's  fate  looms  up  before 
me  and — 

Elizabeth — Oh,  aunt!  see!  see!  Adrian,  see,  he  comes  up  the 
avenue 

Ulrica — Adrian!     Is  he  really  coming? 

Elizabeth — Yes,  look  at  him.  (Starts  back).  But  he  comes 
not  alone.     I  see  two  persons  with  him. 

Ulrica — Oh!  My  son!  How  well  I  know  that  quick  bounding 
step.  But  oh!  my  Rosamund!  lost  to  me  forever!  (Adrian,  Rosamund 
and  Rhea  rush  in.) 

Adrian — (Clasping  his  mother).  No,  no,  mother,  not  forever. 
See  both  your  children  are  here,  and  we  bring  you  another  daughter, 
a  friend  and  companion  to  Rosamund. 

Rosamund — Oh  my  mother,  and  my  dear  faithful  Elizabeth. 

Adrian — And  my  sweet  cousin  Elizabeth,  how  fares  it  with  you  ? 

Elizabeth — All  is  well  with  me  now  Adrian,  since  you  and 
Rosamund  are  here,  and  I  am  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  heart, 
viz.  to  go  to  a  foreign  land  and  work  for  -the  poor  neglected  ones  of 
the  flock  of  Christ,  who  still  grope  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry. 

Rosamund — Elizabeth,  what  is  the  matter  with  my  mother  ?  She 
will  not  speak  to  me. 

Elizabeth — There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  Rosamund,  she 
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is  only  overcome  with  joy  at  sight  of  you  and  Adrian.  Your  coming, 
particularly,  was  so  unexpected  that  it  has  well  nigh  deprived  her  of 
reason. 

Rosamund — Mother,  have  you  no  word  for  Adrian  and  me  ?  See, 
we  are  with  you  again;  and  we  brought  this  stranger  to  you,  for  we 
know  you  will  be  a  mother  to  her  'too. 

Ulrica — Elizabeth,  is  this  a  delusion? 

Elizabeth — It  is  no  delusion,  aunt,  they  are  here,  and  this  young 
girl  that  they  have  brought  will  fill  my  place  when  I  leave  you  to 
devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  God's  holy  work. 

Rosamund — Oh!  mother,  do  you  not  know  your  Rosamund? 

Ulrica — I  do  know  you  now,  my  child.  (Embrace  each  other). 
My  precious  one  come  back  from  the  dead!  Is  it  'true,  is  it  really 
true  ? 

Adrian — Yes,  mother  it  is  true,  we  are  both  with  you  again  in  our 
ancestral  Castle  of  Brabant.  And  now  will  you  not  take  this  fair  one 
to  your  heart,  and  let  her  be  your  second  daughter  and  a  sister  to 
Rosamund  and  me?  We  shall  tell  you  later  how  she  came  to  be  with 
us. 

Ulrica — My  son,  it  matters  not  how  she  came  to  be  with  you,  our 
(embraces  her)  home  henceforth  shall  be  hers  as  it  is  yours.  And 
with  a  grateful  heart  do  I  thank  God  that  He  has  given  me  life  to  see 
this   happy  hour. 

Adrian — And  let  us  thank  Him  too,  that  we  see  again  the  banner 
of  Christ  waving  o'er  the  tower  and  bastion  high  within  the  Holy  City, 
where  once  the  emblem  of  the  infidel  shone  forth  in  all  its  glory,  but 
where  now  is  planted  in  triumph  The  Cross  Above  the  Crescent. 
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